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EDITORIAL 


Every field of human knowledge that seeks to be a science has 
sprung from a theoretical and philosophical approach to the prob- 
lems it attempts to solve. Thus physics developed from metaphysics, 
chemistry from alchemy, and astronomy from astrology. Biology 
gradually freed itself from the earlier inhibitive influence of theol- 
ogy. Psychology evolved from the tangled threads of educational 
theory and the speculative analyses of human motives and instinc- 
tive drives. 

The second step in the evolution of scientific fields of study is the 
development of research to refine the concepts and determine basic 
laws and principles. Thus crude workrooms, at times, as in the case 
of chemistry, hidden from the view of those who believed that re- 
search workers in this field were consorting with the devil and his 
“black magic,” have given way to elaborately equipped research 
laboratories. Pyschology has not advanced as far as the earlier 
sciences into this second step, but research and experiment are play- 
ing a continually more dominant role in determining the laws of 
human behavior. 

The third and final step, achieved frequently with great difficulty 
and usually against the opposition of those who pursue science for 
science’s sake, is its application to the modification of the cultural 
environment of mankind. Thus have developed industrial chemis- 
try, physical engineering, and bacteriology. Here psychology has 
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kept pace with the other fields of knowledge in the development of 
such applied fields as child and adolescent behavior, social psychol- 
ogy, and educational psychology. 

This seemingly irrelevant and unavoidably superficial pen sketch 
of the major steps in the evolution of human knowledge is a neces- 
sary backdrop against which to appraise the growth of sociology. 
It, too, had its origin in a theoretical and semiphilosophical ap. 
proach to the study of social relationships. Unfortunately, its earliest 
apostles—Comte and Spencer—thought that it might aspire to the 
elite circle of the sciences by borrowing its terms and its concepts 
from the physical and biological fields. It is futile to decry these early 
pioneers whose works were but the reflection of their time when the 
humanities had been temporarily submerged in the rising sweep of 
the sciences. 

One may well decry, however, the fact that there are many in the 
field of sociology today who have not emerged from this initial 
stage; who are still primarily concerned with the endless verbiage 
of definitions; who are content to formulate their theoretical analy- 
ses from swivel-chair retreats far removed from the turmoil, the 
laughter, and the sighs of humans in constant interaction; and who 
fear that the unpredictability of the human material of sociological 
research will refute their painstaking efforts to make sociology a 
science by verbalistic hypotheses. The number in this group is fortu- 
nately decreasing although there are still youthful aspirants who 
revert to the definitional emphasis in sociology. 

Beginning with the first decade of this century, sociology entered 
into the second phase of its development. Isolated researches in cul- 
tural anthropology were utilized as the factual material from which 
to postulate the forces of social control. Group, institutional, and 
community patterns of behavior were studied by the newly devel- 
oped techniques of case studies, behavior analyses, and social base 
maps. Despite the continual refinement of the instruments of re- 
search, there is, and by the very nature of the variability of the 
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human species will remain, a wider gap between experimental find- 
ings and exact laws and principles than in the pure sciences or even 
in certain fields of psychology. Such a statement does not minimize 
the significance of sociological research but rather enhances its value 
by a recognition of its inherent limitations. 

As in the other fields, so too in sociology, there has been resistance 
in some quarters to the application of its findings to the realistic 
problems of social interaction and social control. That this resistance 
has been largely broken down—fortunately for sociology—is in- 
dicated by such studies as the motion-picture investigation, the re- 
searches in the field of delinquency, and the increasing number of 
community and regional investigations. 

THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTIONAL SocioLocy was established to fur- 
ther the advance of sociology into this third step: the application of 
sociological concepts and principles to the field of education. This 
issue, “Sociology’s Contribution to Secondary Education,” and the 
succeeding number on “Sociology’s Contribution to Elementary 
Education” seek to describe the extent to which this application has 
been translated into concrete terms in the development and redi- 
rection of public education. 

Francis J. BRowN 














SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
New York University 


The post-World War period has been one of rapid transition for 
the American secondary school. The most obvious factor in this 
change is the unprecedented increase in high-school population 
from approximately two and one-half million in 1920 to more than 
six and one-half million in 1939, or a change in the per cent of six- 
teen- and seventeen-year-olds who are in high school from less than 
twenty-five per cent in 1920 to more than sixty per cent in 1939. 
Although this percentage varies with different sections of the coun- 
try and is lower among rural than among urban children, the 
teacher and school administrator face a markedly different school 
population than that of the immediate postwar years. 

A second factor that has made modification in secondary educa- 
tion essential is the change in vocational outlook for its graduates. 
In the years immediately following the war, the holding power of 
the school was some indication of its effectiveness, since the school 
was forced to compete with the job to retain its students; today, the 
teen-age youth is glad of the sense of security provided by the school 
and is willing to postpone as long as possible the fruitless search for 
employment. As the iron hand and the electric eye have taken the 
place of the less efficient human hands and eyes, two results have 
followed: the number of unskilled jobs has decreased and those that 
remain have sunk to an even more monotonous and hence socially 
undesirable level; and employment in other than manual labor has 
become more specialized and more selective at the same time that 
it has become more attractive to youth. The development of these 
two trends concurrently gives the graduates of the modern second- 
ary school little more assurance of employment than the nongradv- 


ate. Thus the high school has in its student body today a considerable 
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number who are there only because no jobs are available and who, at 
the same time, sense the futility of the education they are receiving. 

Another aspect of the change in vocational outlook is the very 
small per cent of high-school girls who consider the responsibility 
of a wife and mother a sufficiently challenging occupation to ex- 
clude other vocational ambitions. A recent informal survey of a 
graduating class revealed the alarming fact that less than five per 
cent gave “being a wife” as their anticipated occupation. A high- 
school freshman was filling out a guidance form at home. One of 
the questions asked for the occupation of each parent. When the 
mother suggested that her occupation was that of housewife, the 
daughter’s hurt and indignant reply was, “Oh, Mother, I can’t put 
that down. What would the other girls think!” Extreme? Perhaps 
in the vehemence of the reply but not in the subtle attitude that has 
become a part of the cultural pattern. It is true that as large a pro- 
portion of young people marry as formerly, but one need not mar- 
shal facts to demonstrate that the major occupational objective is 
the job and that marriage is incidental with an ever increasing 
number of women who continue to work after marriage. The in- 
crease in the number of childless marriages is abundant evidence of 
the fact that a married couple adjusts its living standard to the level 
of the combined income and, although they plan some day to do so, 
never come to the point where they are willing to accept the lesser 
income of one wage earner and the larger cost of children. 

A third transition factor is the change in avocational needs and 
interests of high-school children. So long as the secondary-school 
population was a selected group, largely from the higher level of 
income, there was a fair degree of assurance that, regardless of the 
activities within the school, the avocational interests of its pupils 
were adequately met by the home and other agencies. Today, a very 
considerable proportion of the school population, especially in urban 
areas, lives under conditions in which there is totally inadequate 
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provision for youth’s avocational needs, at the time when such lei- 
sure is increasing and when commercial agencies are ever more 
ardently bidding for the time of youth.’ 

The fourth factor in transition is the rapid increase in the inci- 
dental learning of youth. The radio brings the discussion of govern- 
ment, of social and economic issues, of national and international 
problems, as well as an endless amount of information in many 
other fields, into the home. Topics considered too deep or irrelevant 
to youth have become of vital interest to young people. The motion 
picture has presented, sometimes in distorted form and in false light, 
varied patterns of behavior. The modern high-school student has a 
broader scope of knowledge and a wider range of interests than 

‘could have been possible for his predecessor of only three decades 
ago. Not only is this true, but his opinions are based upon personal 
judgment; he demands and to a considerable degree has achieved 
freedom to formulate his own concepts, rather than to accept those 
of others. 

The final factor, and one that has become increasingly important 
in the postdepression decade, is the demand for economy forced 
upon the schools by the ever more critical taxpayer. The period of 
struggle which culminated in a free, ideally though not actually 
universal, tax-supported public-school system from the primary 
school through the college and university ended with the famous 
Kalamazoo case in 1872. At first very gradually, but with constantly 
accelerating tempo, the school began a period of expansion un- 
paralleled in the history of any country. In vertical expansion the 
educational ladder added the kindergarten at its base with ardent 
expansionists advocating a nursery school that would take the chil- 
dren at eighteen months; its upper rungs extended upward to 
embrace junior colleges, four-year teacher-training institutions, 
postgraduate professional schools, and adult education. It is almost 


1 See Francis J. Brown, Sociology of Childhood, Part V, “The Child and His Leisure” (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). 
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true that the age span of education today is from the kiddie-car to 
the coffin. In horizontal expansion, subject matter was multiplied 
as such subjects as science, social studies, arts, and crafts have sought 
to develop a twelve-year sequence; swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
and elaborate shops have become essential equipment; and school 
bands, orchestras, school publications, and a host of other activities 
have been added as a means for the development of the less tangible 
values of education. The public purse was opened freely as a blind 
faith in education gave ready assent to a school budget that rose 
from less than a quarter of a million dollars in 1890 to one million 
in 1910 and over three and a half million in 1930. 

The era of easy money for public education is passed. When the 
depression continued, public-school budgets were cut. In some com- 
munities basic salaries remained the same and teachers “voluntarily” 
returned a part of it to the diminishing public treasury; in others 
the forced economies in public education were out of all proportion 
to economies in other divisions of government. With the upturn of 
business in 1934 and 1935 and the anticipated return to normalcy, 
many of the salary cuts were restored and school superintendents 
looked forward to the reéstablishment of curtailed services. The 
recession and the continuous burden of relief with its threat of 
higher taxes have brought another cycle of demands for economy. 
In thousands of communities, taxpayers’ leagues have been reorgan- 
ized. In New York State, one such organization now asserts that it 
has local “chapters” in 59 of the 62 counties in the State. So drastic 
have the economies become that one of the large New York City 
dailies ran a series of illustrated articles portraying the conditions in 
the city’s schools as a result of the $8,000,000 cut in State aid and city 
appropriation for its schools. 

To some degree, these economies are the result of a gripping fear 
that taxes have reached the point of diminishing returns and the 
further piping up of deficits will undermine the entire credit struc- 
ture. (It would be interesting for those who accept the idea of di- 
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minishing tax returns to compare income and other taxes with those 
of England even in the pre-World War II period.) For some, look- 
ing toward the fall elections, the economy drive is a political tool, 

On the other hand, for many the present insistent demand for 
school economies is the result of a sincere doubt of the ultimate 
values of secondary education. The rising cost of relief and the un- 
employment of more than three million young people sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age have challenged “vocational efficiency.” 
The number of youthful offenders has raised a serious doubt if the 
school is successful in “building ethical character.” The rise of the 
divorce-marriage ratio from one in nineteen in 1887 to one in five in 
1938, the greater number of married women who are gainfully em- 
ployed, and the decreasing birth rate all combine to raise an honest 
query regarding the fulfillment of the finely phrased objective “wor- 
thy home membership.” Even with the increase in the general stand- 
ard of living, the parent of average income wonders if the kind of 
citizenship training in an atmosphere of terraced lawns, marble 
halls, and finely appointed equipment will or can function in the 
simple and often meager environment of the home and neighbor- 
hood. 

The taxpayer who asks these questions is not a penny-pinching 
Shylock who puts lower taxes above child welfare, nor a when-l- 
was-young conservative who resists change on principle. He is mak- 
ing an honest query and his voice rises in mounting crescendo. 
A frank and comprehensive appraisal of expenditures for public 
education is forced upon teachers and administrators alike. 

In the face of these changes, what modifications are being made 
in secondary education? The answer will vary with the individual 
community. In one high school the change has been so slight as to 
be negligible. The same curriculum is offered, the same emphasis 
is placed exclusively upon subject-matter mastery, and the same for- 
mal methods are utilized. The only variant is the endless succession 
of new pupils who pass through its classrooms. In another com- 
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munity of approximately the same size and per capita wealth, dif- 
ferentiated curricula seek to meet the varying needs of its enlarged 
student body; subjects are mastered but in an atmosphere that 
makes the pursuit of learning for most, never for all, pupils an 
adventure into unexplored realms of the cultural heritage, the work 
of the school related to the incidental out-of-school experiences of 
the child. 

Generalizations are dangerous and frequently unwise, and excep- 
tions must be made for individual schools and individual teachers, 
but on the whole secondary education has failed to meet the chal- 
lenges resulting from the changes of the world in which it functions. 
Two of the many factors that contribute to such failure are the wide 
divergency of opinion among educational leaders themselves, and 
the lack of realism in facing the gripping problems of modern life. 

The theorists in education sharpen the differences and assume the 
role of champions of their particular theories. In one camp are those 
who emphasize individual development and child interests; in the 
other are those who advocate group adaptation and training for 
adult living. One “school” stresses the inculcation of the cultural 
heritage and indoctrination, especially concerning the basic values 
of democracy; another asserts that any indoctrination is contrary to 
the very principles of democracy—the function of education is to 
give the student experience in making judgments and in formulat- 
ing his own standards of values. On the one hand are the academi- 
cians who believe that education should be primarily cultural and 
that “practical” courses are of little value and of lower status; on the 
other, the teachers of nonacademic subjects tend to spurn an educa- 
tion which “may be good, but is good for nothing.” Some advocate 
progressive social change through education; others, that the school 
can only reflect but never lead in bringing about desirable change. 

The picture becomes even more confused. Enthusiasts for specific 
techniques or special services clamor for recognition and assert their 
particular concept will provide the “saving grace” for education. 
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At the moment, the “activity program” and “group-participation” 
champions are in the technique saddle, and safety education is in 
the vanguard of special services. It would be a revealing study to 
analyze the shifting of the enthusiasms of education, each of which 
has added to the confusion of educational theory and practice even 
though it may have left a residue of value to education. 

Research has not contributed to the clarification of educational 
theory. Vast sums of money have been spent, but all too often re- 
search studies have been initiated and carried forward by special- 
interests groups rather than by those who might make an objective 
and wholly impartial appraisal. The results of even disinterested 
research are seldom the basis for conclusions except of such a general 
character that they do not affect educational practice. Hundreds of 
volumes of reports of investigation gather dust in research libraries 
but few are translated into effective educational programs. The 
need is not for more research, but for implementation of research 
findings. 

The multiplicity of professional organizations makes the formu- 
lation of a consistent policy all the more difficult. In New York City, 
there are 72 separate professional organizations of teachers ; the edu- 
cational directory lists hundreds of national associations. Each cham- 
pions the particular purpose of its own organization and the interests 
of its own members. The suggestion of coordinated effort is im- 
mediately decried as fascist, or, more mildly, as curbing individual 
initiative and essential adaptation. 

This is not a plea for a regimented system of education. It does 
imply the crying need of minimizing differences and emphasizing 
common elements, of curbing excessive enthusiasm for educational 
tangents, and utilizing the results of calm, impartial research. Many 
of the differences are not mutually exclusive concepts demanding 
an attitude of “either—or”; they have been made so primarily be- 
cause differences have been stressed and, unfortunately, have been 
aired in the lay as well as the professional press. If education is to 
continue to receive its fair share of the public purse in its competition 
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with relief, unemployment, and other governmental costs, it can do 
so only by presenting a united front and a common sense of values 
to the taxpayer and the general public. The oft-quoted maxim ap- 
plies also to educators: “People agree when they begin to work to- 
gether ; they disagree when they begin to talk together.” 

The second contributing factor in the failure of secondary educa- 
tion to adapt itself to the changing conditions about it is the lack of 
realism of teachers and administrators. The school arose to fulfill 
the specific function of transmission of the cultural heritage. Gradu- 
ally it evolved artificial divisions in internal organization and spe- 
cific terminals marking each with a graduation exercise. Vested 
interests have become dominant: teachers trained in specific subject- 
matter fields, higher institutions seeking to perpetuate selectivity 
by traditional entrance requirements, and textbooks and instru- 
ments of measurement resistant to any basic change. The result has 
been the failure of secondary education to narrow the gap between 
the school and the interests and needs of youth in modern society. 

With millions of young people unemployed, the school assumes 
no responsibility—except in a few larger cities and in other isolated 
instances—for the further training of this great group of youth. 
With women entering increasingly into competition for the decreas- 
ing number of available jobs, the atmosphere of the school encour- 
ages and abets this urge for employment. When less than twenty 
per cent of those gainfully employed are in professional and white- 
collar jobs, many schools continue the disparaging attitude toward 
shop and vocational courses and the trade-school movement makes 
little progress in the American system of education. With radio 
commentators and headlines featuring war news, several schools 
have prohibited any mention of the war in the classroom and one 
refuses to permit the use of its amplifying system for any radio 
speaker other than the President of the United States.’ The eco- 
nomic and social problems of the rural community are vital and 


2 . . . 
For a forceful and constructive statement in contrast, see The European War and American 
Education, prepared by the Educational Policies Commission. 
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pressing, yet the curriculum of even the consolidated schools located 
in those areas differs very little from that of the urban high school, 

If this picture has been sketched in too drab a tint, it is only be- 
cause the need for action is so imperative and the transition of edu- 
cation is so slight in comparison with the need. When educators 
will emphasize common elements rather than differences, imple- 
ment the extensive research studies already completed, appraise the 
basic changes that have occurred in modern society and their impli- 
cations for education, and formulate basic principles of action with 
details of reorganization left to the local community, then the 
modern secondary school will regain the waning confidence—and 
support—which is its due. 
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THE SCHOOL DISCOVERS THE COMMUNITY 


IRWIN T. SANDERS 
Alabama College 


The fact that the school is discovering the community is one of 
the most important trends of our day. For a long while socially 
minded educators talked of “education for life” and planned their 
curricula and methods accordingly. Now the slogan is changing to 
“the school serves the community.” And this is a much greater shift 
of emphasis than it at first appears to be. 

When school people talked of preparation for life they were deal- 
ing with a word that had to be redefined by every individual in 
terms of his own experiences. Life is something “real and earnest, 
and perfection is its goal” but there is little more to be said about it. 

On the other hand, one can satisfactorily define the term com- 
munity, measure its boundaries, describe its organizational pattern, 
and locate its leadership ; that is, educators have got their feet on the 
ground because they can now relate the school to a tangible entity 
and do not have to deal primarily with a philosophical, intangible 
concept called life. 

But this shift from the preparation for life to the service of the 
community is a hard transition for many schoolmen to make. The 
former was more comfortable and secure because of the very indefi- 
niteness of the phrase; the latter is more dynamic, invigorating, and 
yet more troublesome. It should involve a first-rate community 
analysis, taking the investigators into all parts of the community, 
whereas formerly “life” could be dissected and put back together in 
the comfort of a principal’s office. The most successful principals 
now feel that they must visit the homes of their school children, 
must know what the parents do with their spare time, and how the 
school can best serve the intellectually disadvantaged of all ages. 
This new emphasis shows the energy inherent in our educational 
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system. There is nothing else in the world like it. It is truly unique, 
truly American. 

Of course, communities vary. The city schools are faced with one 
set of problems, those of an urban community with its complex, 
impersonal relationships; the problems of a school in a small indus- 
trial town are colored by the problems of that type of a community; 
in an agricultural section the rural community is of a different order. 
In the space of one article it is impossible to consider more than one 
type; that is why I describe only the rural community, about which 
I am best informed. 


DEFINING A “COMMUNITY” 


Although a teacher at heart I am a sociologist by training and 
always prick up my ears when I hear other schoolmen discuss the 
term “community.” Some still attach to it the vagueness of the word 
“life” and think of it as being anything outside the school experi- 
ence. Others give it a geographical basis but locate it in the area 
covered by some centralized school district. This is not often a safe 
thing to do because so many times school districts cut through parts 
of two or three communities instead of serving one natural com- 
munity, as common sense would expect them to do. Other principals 
think chiefly of the material aspects of the community—standard of 
living, economic resources, housing—and neglect the social and 
psychological factors. 

Those who seem to be making the greatest contribution to the 
welfare of rural communities think of the community as being an 
area in which people interact to a considerable degree. This is made 
possible through the agency of the village center where the farmers 
come to trade, to attend the movies, do their banking, receive their 
education, and buy their automobiles. Both the villagers and the 
farmers are a part of the community and their interaction with each 
other informally and in organizations gives the community a psy- 
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chological aspect. A widely used definition of the rural community 
is one phrased by Professor Dwight Sanderson of Cornell Univer- 
sity: “A rural community is that form of association maintained 
between the people, and between their institutions, in a local area in 
which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in a village which is 
the center of their common activities.” There are hundreds of vil- 
lages and small towns throughout each State that are the hubs of 
rural communities. Do the professional leaders of these communities 
see the function that the village serves in the natural community 
and can they determine where their community ends and another 
begins ? 


DETERMINATION OF COMMUNITY BOUNDARIES 


Dr. Charles J. Galpin, formerly with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was the first to demonstrate the mapping of a 
rural community. His study The Anatomy of a Rural Community, 
published in‘1915, showed that by charting the area served by the 
various village agencies he could present a composite picture of 
the community. This method has been used successfully in a num- 
ber of States. Often there are areas between communities which 
belong neither to one nor to the other. These are termed interstitial 
areas. 

Community boundaries change considerably over a period of 
years. Centralized school districts, which formerly disregarded 
community lines, now because of the influence of bringing the 
children daily into the school have led to the realignment of com- 
munity boundaries to approximate the school district. This read- 
justment often works to the disadvantage of the old communities 
affected. Therefore, it would seem best for all concerned in iocating 
a new centralized district to follow the established community 
boundaries, unless the community is already disorganized and 


breaking up. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMUNITY 


Once the limits of the community are known, the investigator 
can analyze the structure of that community; that is, break it down 
into its parts. First, there are the institutions such as the church and 
the school. Do they have a community-wide program and, if s0, 
what role do they play in community life? 

Then there are many organizations struggling to keep alive, some © 
with greater difficulty than others. Some communities may be over- 
organized and find it impossible to support adequately the many | 
activities being sponsored. Others may be underorganized and need © 
more groups to induce social participation among the community 
members. It is not the number of organizations that necessarily 
determines whether a community is overorganized or underorgan. 
ized but rather the number of people reached by these organizations © 
and the opportunity afforded for leadership. Any school in setting 7 
up a program of a community nature should certainly determine 7 
the degree of organization first. 


Furthermore, some organizations have dominant, influential 4 
roles and others are subordinate. A study of the reasons for this” 
dominance gives a useful key to leaders attempting constructive e 
community activities. Why do some Parent-Teacher Associations 
fail and others succeed? There are definite reasons, but these rea 7 
sons must be discovered individually for each community since they 7 
are certainly not inherent in the nature of the P.T.A. itself. : 


THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


A community consists of more than just groups and institutions; 3 
it is made up of groups and institutions that interact. Any one who» 
would really know a community should attempt to discover the 
* For this method of procedure I am indebted to Douglas Ensminger, whose article “Diag: : 


nosing Rural Community Organization,” in Rural Sociology (III: 4, December 1938), goes 
into greater detail regarding many points briefly touched upon in this article. : 
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prevailing pattern of interaction. For example, are the churches 
and other organizations in the community in the habit of codperat- 
ing, or do they look upon each other as competing or even hostile 
institutions and groups? Every community has a distinct character 
of its own just as an individual has a personality, and one of the 
iaost revealing traits of a community is this matter of organiza- 
tional conflict, codperation, or competition. The school, more than 
any other community agency, is in a position to bring about a con- 
structive pattern of cooperation in case the other types exist. 

Community cleavages, or those large-scale divisions of the com- 
munity into two or three different factions, are a part of the social 
process in that they motivate or guide much of the activity in many 
communities. How did these arise in each community? What are 
sound steps to take in their eradication? Only a careful analysis can 
reveal this. I need not mention the effect of cleavages upon school 
life. Any one experienced in schoolwork knows how devastating 
they can be in their effect upon the morale of classes, teacher-student 
relations, and school spirit. 


LEADERSHIP 


The community usually expects school people to be community 
leaders; the school in turn has to lean heavily upon local leadership 
for the promotion of its projects. It is a two-way relationship. But 
what interpretation does the community put upon the word leader- 
ship? The possibilities are very well summarized by Ensminger as 
follows: 

“Efficient community organization requires leadership. More im- 
portant, however, this leadership must have followership. The fol- 
lowing classification of leadership reveals a great deal about the 
leader’s position in the community and his probable ability to see 
the social field as a unit. Persons classified as leaders for personal 
reasons usually see few relationships. Positional leaders have a much 
broader understanding of the community. Organizational leaders, 
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however, appear to have the broadest understanding of the commu. 
nity and its social behavior. 


“1. Personal. In some communities people are recognized as leaders be. 
cause of their personal standing in the community as, for instance, for 
honesty, for being a hard worker, or for being respected for integrity and 
judgment. When most of the people look to such individuals for personal 
reasons, we would classify the leadership as personal. 

“2. Positional. Leadership is characterized as positional when most of 
the people in the community look to positions, such as minister, town 
supervisor, school principal, or mayor, for community leadership. 4 

“3, Organizational. In other communities the recognized leaders are | 
identified by most people with organizations as strong in grange, civic 
club, parent-teacher association, extension program, etc. When this is the f 
case the leadership pattern would be organizational.” 7 


CONCLUSION 


This article is merely suggestive and does not attempt to mention | 
all the aspects of the subject that have implications for the school. | 
It seeks to point out that sociologists have been pioneering in the F 
field of community analysis and have devised helpful, tested tech | 
niques for those faced with the problem of attempting to under- f 
stand their community as a social whole. This article is furthermore ‘ | 
a declaration of faith that educators will continue to study their J. 
communities as objectively as possible in an effort to vitalize school | 
work and at the same time to improve local conditions. If a move | 
ment for community betterment is ever to come, the educators with a4 
a sociological point of view will be the ones to usher it in. : 4 


* Ensminger, op. cit. 
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COMMUNITY STUDY AND EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ROY L. SKEEN 
Eastern Oregon College of Education 


Asearly as 1923, Dr. Cubberley in his book The Principal and His 
School emphasized the importance to the principal of an under- 
standing of his community. However, the major motivation for 
such a community analysis was the determination of more effective 
means by which to interpret the school to the community. The 
more recent emphasis recognizes this social interaction between 
the school and the community as a two-way process. Not only must 
the school be interpreted to the community, but the complex web 
of social processes operating within the culture of the community 
also must find their interpretation within and through the school. 

At no point in the school is this social viewpoint more likely to be 
ignored or more important than in the field of administration. Of 
course, the superintendent or high-school principal will acquire 
some information about the community as a result of his contacts 
resulting from the regular discharge of his various responsibilities. 
As this partial information accumulates he gets a picture of the com- 
munity, but without a careful quantitative study supplemented by 
carefully planned observation of less objective factors the picture is 
likely to be rather dim and blurred and even misleading in certain 
educational features. In other words, the school administrator must 
not act on the basis of hunches and guesses in those areas where sci- 
entific information is available or can be obtained by procedures 
within reach of the school. It is the purpose of the remainder of this 
article to discuss the place of the social survey in helping the edu- 
cational administrator get a clear picture of the various aspects of 
his community. 

The social survey as a tool in the field of education is an out- 
growth of several significant movements of recent years. The sci- 
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entific and testing movements—in bringing to the attention of edu- 
cators the importance of factual material, the inductive method of 
thinking, and the statistical tools that can be used in educational 
and social research—have caused an increased appreciation of fac- 
tual material in educational planning and educational and social 
diagnosis. 

The community study suggested in this article is a long process 
of a continuous nature, extending possibly over several years and 
continually becoming more meaningful. As one approaches the 
study of the community, one is immediately confronted with the 
problem that no aspect of community life can be adequately under- 
stood without a study of the entire community. As the study pro 
ceeds the following aspects can be differentiated out of the total 
complex pattern of community life for more specific consideration 
with respect to their implications for education: natural physical 
conditions, historical background, population, earning a living, 
making a home, group relationships, recreation and amusement, 
and religious activities. 

Space forbids more than a brief discussion of each of these heads 
and a mere suggestion of the type of questions that will go into the 
schedule which the administrator will prepare before his study be- 
gins. Some of these questions may seem inconsequential from an 
educational point of view, but when the data for a large number of 
such questions are accumulated they begin to take on more mean- 


ing. 


NATURAL PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


No phase of community life can be studied completely without 
taking into consideration the natural physical setting of the com- 
munity. The physical conditions are basic in understanding its eco 
nomic, recreational, and cultural possibilities. It determines to a 
certain extent the general texture and life of the people as well as 
the more basic economic aspects. The administrator should first 
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construct a social base map of the community or the section that is 
being studied that will give the location of residential and indus- 
trial sections, railroads, highways, parks, playgrounds, school build- 
ings, and other factors of significance in the community. Data 
should be accumulated that will answer such questions as: What 
are the natural resources of the community? Are they of a perma- 
nent nature? Are they monopolized? What is the relation of this 
community to the surrounding areas? Is it obstructed from neigh- 
boring areas by natural barriers? What are the scenic attractions? 
What are the conditions of water supply and drainage? 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Each community has a distinct individuality which is the result 
of the interaction of many factors of the past such as: the national- 
ity, traditions, and customs of the early settlers, and the causes for 
the social, educational, and economic growth of the community. 
Many of the acute problems of the community today grow out of 
such early beginnings in the community and their solution may 
depend upon understanding the vital factors in their development. 
An understanding of how a community developed is of vital sig- 
nificance in dealing with these problems. Many superintendents 
have failed because they were uninformed about how far the roots 
of these difficult educational and social problems extended back into 
the community of yesterday. 


POPULATION 


In getting a clear picture of the community, it is important for the 
administrator to know the underlying facts pertaining to the popu- 
lation of the community. Such problems as the building program, 
the development of library and laboratory facilities, the nature of 
the curriculum, and the proper handling of the financial problems 
of the district must be solved in the light of the probable rate of 
expansion in population as well as the wealth of the community. 
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Racial heterogeneity and mobility bring many problems into 
the school that should be solved in the light of facts that can be 
gathered with respect to such questions as these: What national- 
ities are on the increase and decrease? In what ways are nationalistic 
and racial attitudes manifested, and what types of cooperation and 
antagonisms are present? What have these groups contributed to 
the culture of the community and how can teachers utilize these 
cultural backgrounds? 


EARNING A LIVING 


A study of the various aspects of “earning a living” will help in 
understanding many of the educational problems of the school. A 
knowledge of the distribution of wealth in a community is impor- 
tant because much of the community and individual welfare is 
based upon the matter of income. How many people of every hun- 
dred in the community are primarily occupied with the earning of 
a living, making the home, and going to school, and how does this 
compare with other cities of a similar size and location? What are 
the leading industries and to what extent have the traditions of these 
industries and the conditions of employment influenced the life and 
culture of the community? How does this community compare 
with others in the matter of per capita wealth, and how great are 
the extremes of wealth? Does employment make for a stable or a 
transient type of population? What, over and above mere subsist- 
ence, is this community getting out of its work? What is the aver- 
age length of the school life of children on the different economic 
levels? What is the wage for the various occupations and how does 
this compare with other communities when such factors as cost of 


fuel, rents, food prices, and seasonal nature of the labor are con- 
sidered P 


MAKING A HOME 


In making a study of the home life of the community there are 
many factors that must be considered. A study of the housing con- 
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ditions is of significance to the individual interested in social condi- 
tions because the houses are symbolic of many other factors of 
community life. Elmer suggests that there is a high relationship 
between certain housing conditions and the attitudes, ideals, ideas, 
and practices of a group in acommunity. The quality of home life 
is very significant in getting a true picture of the entire environ- 
mental surroundings of the children in the classroom. The school, 
and especially the secondary school, must decide at what points it 
needs to supplement the home and to what extent and how far it 
can go without contributing to the disintegration of the home. In 
the principal’s enthusiasm for the school to assume its full responsi- 
bility in the community, there is a tendency to push its activities to 
such an extent that they not only supplement but actually supplant 
the home. Is the tendency to own homes on an increase or decrease? 
Are there any factors working for the disintegration of the family? 
What effect has the commercial or industrial life had upon the 
domestic life ? What is the ratio of divorce to marriage and what are 
the trends? What is the size of the family in the working class and 
business class? 


GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 


A knowledge of the political status of the community with re- 
spect to the quality of leadership and the competency of the elec- 
torate has important implications for planning the social-civic phase 
of the school’s program. A study of the taxation situation in the 
community will give the superintendent an opportunity of deter- 
mining to what extent the community is capable of providing the 
type of education needed. This can be done only as the administra- 
tor sees the school cost problem in relation to the total financial pic- 
ture of the district. Likewise, it is well for the school to know what 
is taking place in the courts with respect to juvenile delinquency as 
well as adult crime. Such questions as these have a bearing upon 


*M. C. Elmer, Technique of Social Surveys (Los Angeles: J. R. Miller, 1927), 260 pages. 
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the social status of the young people: What locality and surround- 
ings have the most juvenile delinquencies? Does there seem to be 
any relation between juvenile delinquency and lack of playgrounds 
or adequate means of recreation? 


RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 


The recreational phase of the survey should consider not only the 
available forms of recreation, but it should seek out the possibilities 
and resources offered which are now neglected and attempt to find 
answers to such questions as the following: What are the principal 
recreations that engage the leisure of the population of the com- 
munity’s children, young people, laborers, and business people? 
How many books were drawn from the library last year ? What is 
the quality of this reading, especially on the secondary-school level? 
What is the kind of supervision given, if any, to the commercial 
amusements and to what extent do high-school children frequent 
the less desirable types? Is there a decline in home parties and 
whole-family parties and an increase in specialized parties for each 


age group? 
RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 


There is much basic information about the churches that reflects 
an important aspect of community life. The attitudes and preju- 
dices of the church-going people regarding recreation, politics, so- 
cial change, science, and such topics should be determined as 
accurately as possible. The administrator should study carefully the 
points of impingement between the church and the school, recog- 
nize the socializing influences of these organizations and the place 
they fill in the life of the community. These questions are involved 
in this consideration: Are the churches basically conservative or lib- 
eral in their point of view? What is the quality of the religious 
leadership ? What types of topics are discussed in the pulpit and can 
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they be related to some phases of the classroom discussions? What 
percentage of young people attends church and what activities are 
carried on to retain their interest in religious life? 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In making a study of the interwoven strands in these various 
aspects of community life, a number of basic factors must be con- 
sidered. There is always the danger that the administrator will fall 
into the error of starting his study with emotionally weighted prej- 
udices and presuppositions. To avoid this error, he should view the 
culture of the community in which he lives as objectively as pos- 
sible. It is obvious in this connection that the mere accumulation 
and tabulation of isolated data will not in and of itself lead to a 
more “socially sensitive” educational program. Value will come out 
of such an undertaking to the degree that the objective data are 
studied with relation to the more subjective interwoven factors, 
making a unified community picture and forming a framework for 
the redirection of the entire school program. 

Since any community at any given time is undergoing significant 
changes, it is important for an administrator to consider the devel- 
opmental aspect of his community. Therefore, it will be necessary 
to compare the community now with the same community thirty 
or forty years ago, wherever the data available will permit. This pro- 
cedure will allow the administrator to view the city or community 
of today against the background of the city of a generation ago, out 
of which it has grown and by which it has been conditioned; and 
it will allow him to view the present social conditions in his com- 
munity as the most recent stage in the slowly evolving life of the 
community. 

Furthermore, the city should be compared with a number of 
other cities of its size in different sections of the country. In gather- 
ing the information, it may be possible and advisable to secure simi- 
lar data for the State as a whole and the United States, especially on 
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the vital aspects of the community or on those factors where the 
meaning of the local data is not clear. A comparison with other 
studies such as Lynd and Lynd Middletown in Transition, the Pitts- 
burgh survey, and the growing number of other community studies 
should also assist in getting a clearer prospective and a better under- 
standing of the local community. 

In conclusion, if a number of such comprehensive long-time stud- 
ies were carried out throughout the country combining the socio- 
logical and educational approach, the profession would have a body 
of significant data for the purpose of evaluating various aspects of 
the educational program in relation to their effects upon the cul- 
tural fiber of community life. Such a study or series of studies based 
upon related and socially significant facts could be made the means 
for improving the educational offerings in the light of social needs 
of various communities in this country. A beginning has been 
made; much more needs to be done. 














SOCIOLOGY AND NEW CURRICULA 


WALTER L. NOURSE 
Principal, Thomas A. Edison Junior High School, Los Angeles 
and 
WILLIAM B. BROWN 
Director of Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


In the charter of a new England academy is this thought, prob- 
ably inaccurately quoted: “Knowledge without goodness is danger- 
ous, but goodness without knowledge is useless.” 

Reading into the “goodness” of those earlier days some enlarged 
and related meanings, the aims of modern education are the same. 
The youth of this world need more than knowledge—the tools of 
learning and the learning of facts—in order to be poised and ade- 
quate in the world of today, and alert and ready for the society of 
tomorrow. They need “goodness.” They must have attitudes, habits, 
and skills which will be at the same time helpful to themselves and 
to the community. There is no real duality here, for no individual 
can truly be helped and the community harmed. 

But it is most necessary that youth be led consciously to desire to 
help the community. They must be “good” in the larger sense. To 
meet this necessity, youth must have as much knowledge as possible 
about their communities. They must study sociology even if the 
names of the courses do not include the word. 

They must sense the values, the ills and their causes, the organiza- 
tion, and the development of group life. They must learn how 
heredity and environment influence the lives of individuals in the 
community, how toleration of others’ opinions helps preserve the 
right to the expression of their own. They must realize the necessity 
for honest and efficient government, for codperation rather than 
conflict. They must learn to evaluate proposals for change and re- 
form, and to understand the motives of men and the forces which 
underlie them. 
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They must learn to study independently, to evaluate critically, to 
reach conclusions and convictions, and to develop the initiative that 
will bring knowledge to the focus of action. The new curricula of 
the secondary schools are illustrating these “musts.” 

The inclusion of sociology in the curriculum of the secondary 
school came late for a number of reasons. First, sociology has ex- 
isted as a subject in higher institutions for only about sixty-four 
years. In 1876 Professor Sumner of Yale University gave the first 
course in sociology. Secondly, public-school teachers were not well 
prepared to teach the subject. Third, the general idea was that 
sociology was more difficult than other school subjects, and leading 
sociologists opposed teaching it in high schools. Then, sociology 
was not considered so important as history and other school sub- 
jects. Finally, the curriculum was already crowded when sociology 
came in. 

In 1918 the American Sociological Society became interested in 
including sociology in the curriculum of the high school. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the situation. In 1920 the committee 
proposed a program for all grades. 

Grades I to VI: one full round of elementary general and American 
history, with emphasis on the economic and social sides 

Grades VII and VIII: geography, American history, and government 

Grade IX: general social science or community civics 

Grade X: European history 


Grade XI: American history 
Grade XII: sociology, economics, and civics, or problems of democracy. 


Sociology as a separate course of study in high schools has never 
gained any wide popularity. The sum total of its influence compared 
with other school subjects has been small. 

Wesley’ states that courses in high-school sociology have fre- 
* Rolla M. Tryon, The Social Sciences as School Subjects, Part X1, Report of the Commission 


on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, pp. 70, 71. 
* Edgar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies (New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 


1937), p. 82. 
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quently been called Social Problems. Before 1933 they gave undue 
emphasis to the ills of society. Topics such as poverty, crime, defec- 
tives, divorce, unemployment, immigration, and heredity were 
given liberal treatment. Fortunately, the trend is turning to a treat- 
ment of the normal functions of social institutions. 

Sociology as a high-school subject was in its infancy when the 
movement to reorganize secondary education in the twenties and 
thirties shifted the course of curriculum planning. Asa result, sociol- 
ogy will probably never progress to maturity as a separate subject in 
high school. At least it will not develop under the name sociology. 
Social problems, senior problems, basic course, American institu- 
tions, and core curriculum are the titles under which sociological 
content will be found increasingly in the future in the high-school 
program of studies. 

Sociology is growing in significance in the school curriculum. 
Recognition is being given to this unifying member of the family of 
social sciences. The day is not far distant when this important field 
of knowledge will have full status as a source of learning experi- 
ences. It is already contributing richly to the development of ma- 
ture, balanced personalities on the part of boys and girls in our 
schools. 

The trend toward fusion of social studies has opened the door for 
sociological content in all grades. When sociology had to compete 
with other subjects in an already overcrowded curriculum, there 
was little hope for it. With the development of core programs in 
terms of pupil needs, abundant opportunity is provided for socio- 
logical content. Sociology provides much dynamic material with 
which to meet life needs. 

Sociological content can be found in social-studies curricula in 
almost all grades in the schools of this country. Wesley examined 
sixty courses of study in social studies. The following items selected 
from his summary reveal the extent to which sociology has found 
its way into the units and themes offered at each grade level: 
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Grade I: home, school, community, and city 

Grade II: home, school, community, food, clothing, shelter, communi- 
cation, transportation 

Grade III: home, school, community, codperation, interdependence 

Grade IV: social civics 

Grade V: community civics, public health and safety, interdependence, 
transportation 

Grade VI: immigration, vocations, interdependence, home duties, con- 
servation of natural resources 

Grade VII: orientation, social studies, community civics 

Grade VIII: social history, current history, social studies 

Grade IX: social studies, community civics 

Grade X: occupations 

Grade XI: current history, social problems, sociology, social geography 

Grade XII: social problems, sociology, rural sociology, social science, 
current events, human ecology 


A cursory examination of the social-studies program in one city, 
Los Angeles, shows the strong influence that sociology can exert in 
the development of scope and sequence. The junior-high-school 
Social-Living program of the city provides for a study of man and 
his social institutions, past and present. 


GRADE 77; DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


The seventh-grade course is called The American Epic. A study, which 
is commensurate with pupil’s maturity, of American history, geography, 
and culture gives substance to the course. Building of patriotic ideals is 
fostered by a study of the lives of American heroes and heroines. 


B7 

Theme I: My New School 

Introduction to the new environment and to new personalities 
Theme II: The Colonial American and His Home 

Study of life in the Spanish, French, Dutch, and English colonies 
Theme III: New Governments in the New World 
Story of the progress of the colonies from European control to united 
independence 
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Theme IV: Development of the American Frontier 
Historical westward movements, as well as contemporary frontiers in 
science, invention, exploration, etc. 
Theme V: The House Divided 
The unhappy story of civil war in the United States 
Theme VI: A Nation Among Nations 
Development of the United States as a world power 


GRADE 8: COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 


Appreciation of American culture begun in the seventh grade is con- 
tinued in the eighth grade with a major emphasis upon present-day com- 
munity life and civic problems. 


B8 


During the first semester, pupils study the community agencies and 
institutions of Los Angeles—places of interest, centers of culture, com- 
mercial and industrial life—and discover ways in which junior-high- 
school pupils can contribute to the building and maintenance of a fine 
community. The B8 course includes a well-defined unit on Safety with 
emphasis on the responsibility of pupils, whether pedestrians or bicycle 
riders, for accident prevention. 


A8 


The second semester is devoted to a study of the social and cultural 
development of the entire State of California, and to a consideration of 
the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship in our national commu- 
nity. 


GRADE 9: WORLD CULTURES 


The ninth-grade course in Social Living broadens the appreciations 
fostered in the seventh and eighth grades by turning to a study of the cul- 
ture and peoples of representative modern nations. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the national ideals of the peoples studied as expressed in their 
literature, art, and music; their historical backgrounds; their geography. 
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In the Bg semester there is a consideration of present-day cultures, with 
appropriate backgrounds in ancient and medieval life, of the English- 
speaking peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations, including 
Australia, Canada, England, Ireland, New Zealand, and South Africa. 


Ag 


In the Ag semester, it is the present-day culture, with pertinent back- 
grounds, of nations bordering the Pacific, including Mexico, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Orient, and Russia, which furnishes the major subject matter. 


A further reflection of the sociological aims of the Los Angeles 
social-studies curriculum is found in the citizenship and American- 
ism goals for the three grades. We quote a few as evidence of this: 


To develop a willingness and desire for active participation in perpetu- 
ating the democratic ideal 

To develop a sincere appreciation of the democratic way of life 

To develop an ability to live with others, to work with others, and to 
get along with others 

To develop a sense of obedience to the rules and regulations necessary 
in home, school, community, State, and national affairs 

To develop habits of thrift in the use of school supplies, and to have the 
greatest respect for and care of school property 

To be a good citizen in school, home, and community, at the present 
time as well as at some time in the future 

To be tolerant toward minority groups—racial, national, political, and 
social—in our own community, nation, and the world 

To develop a respect for law and order and the proper care of public 
property 

To develop a neighborly interest in and an appreciative understanding 
of our friends in the Western Hemisphere, the Orient, and other parts of 
the world 

To develop a desire to settle difficulties between individuals and na- 
tions in a rational way rather than by resorting to use of force 

To develop discrimination in selecting and evaluating data to cull 
truth from propaganda 
To develop a proper attitude toward and an understanding of accept- 
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able etiquette or behavior patterns in everyday social and public situations 

To achieve acquiescence to the will of the majority, with respect to the 
rights of the minority 

One example, Senior Problems, will be cited from the high-school 
curriculum in Los Angeles to show the strong sociological influence 
in the upper secondary grades. This course has been organized to 
meet the basic needs of twelfth-grade pupils and to help seniors 
make a successful transition from school life to the world in which 
they will find themselves after graduation. Three of the major units 
offered in the course are here presented in summary form: 


Social Arts 

1. How the home serves as a background for the individual 

2. How family activities contribute to the successful home 

3. How the home serves as a center for entertaining friends 

4. How manners and convention contribute to the social life and per- 
sonality of the individual 


Consumer Education 
1. Better buymanship 
2. Investments 
3. Law and the family 
4. Vocational guidance 


Family Relationships; Development of Personality 
1. Learning about ourselves 
a) Nature of the individual 
b) Bases of personality, heredity, and environment 
c) Development of personality (practical psychology) 
2. The institution of marriage 
3. Relationships within the family 


High schools of the city report that they believe the following 
results for the pupils have been at least partially achieved through 
this course: 

1. Wiser choice of vocations and the gaining of employment 


2. Added social poise and improved conduct 
3. Clearer understanding of postgraduate problems 
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4. Change in attitude toward family responsibility and adjustments in 
the family 

5. More integrated personalities 

6. Better use of leisure time 

7. Better understanding of the purchasing power of the dollar 

8. Better reaction to senior activities 


This one program has been described in some detail to show the 
extent to which our schools are going in the direction of sociological 
enrichment. This new approach might be called organismic. It pro- 
vides for a study of all aspects of civilization with man as its focal 
point. Military and political history are no longer the sme qua non 
of a good social education. There is a manifest broadening of the 
concept of social studies to include all those factors and agencies in 
and out of school that help youth to develop social iricelligence and 
concern. The traditional subjects are gradually giving way to a 
broadly conceived cultural study of man in his social setting. As a 
result, boys and girls are becoming increasingly sensitive to the de- 
mands and opportunities of the changing social structure of which 
they are a part. They are accepting the obligation which is falling 
upon them to help solve the problems of a distraught world. 

We must not rest content. The building of a truly fuxctional 
social-education program for the schools of America has only be- 
gun. A much more realistic study of social patterns and social forces 
is necessary. Paper and pencil work and reading of textbooks are not 
the answer although they do have their place. Our young people 
must come face to face with the live problems and issues of contem- 
porary life. They must be given direct experiences in normal group 
living. And, above all, they must have abundant opportunity to 
serve their communities and to share in the satisfactions that come 
with such service. Progress is being made in the desired directions 
and if present trends continue we will, before long, find sociology a 
highly significant and vital influence in the education of America’s 
young citizens. 














SOCIOLOGICAL FORCES IN METHOD 


FRANK A. BUTLER 
The Pennsylvania State College 


It will add to clarity in a treatment of sociological forces in 
method to define what is meant by the words sociological and 
method. Method may be defined as a series of learning experiences 
culminating in the attainment of some objective, while sociological 
isa word describing those experiences which depend upon the in- 
fluence one person, or a group of persons, exerts upon another per- 
son. One can readily conceive of learning done by a person in a 
room; an individual can memorize telephone numbers or he can 
solve a mathematical problem. During such instances there is no 
sociological situation or setting. On the other hand, there are objec- 
tives such as cooperation, politeness, kindness, and good sportsman- 
ship which depend upon the presence of one or more persons in the 
learning experience. Sociological forces in method, then, designate 
those personal influences that are necessary or expedient as stimuli 
in the development of traits and abilities set up as vital and valuable 
outcomes. 

Although it does not come within the scope of this article to dis- 
cuss objectives, a few comments in that direction are ventured in the 
hope that they will serve as a basis for ensuing development. So 
many outcomes depend partially or wholly upon the influences ex- 
erted upon a person by other persons for their attainment. In other 
words, personal forces are as fundamental in some learnings as are 
textbooks, tools, reference materials, visual aids, pieces of apparatus, 
maps, machines, and chemicals. The ability to do bookkeeping may 
require little or no personal force from the outside in its develop- 
ment and further application because one deals with figures and 
books, but an entirely different set of factors is encountered when 
one attempts to learn how to live with others, to get along with 
people, to respect the rights of associates, to participate in plays and 
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games, and to play one’s part effectively and humanly in numerous 
group undertakings. The latter abilities are inseparably tied up 
with other people; in short, these abilities are acquired by means 
of others and they are exercised upon others. When these aims are 
at stake, no textbooks and no artificially devised materials will ever 
take the place of living individuals as forces in effective method. 
Democratic living does not exist in a vacuum. It cannot be learned 
there either. It is learned and lived in a real social setting. 

Sociological forces in method cannot be shaken out of the com. 
plete instructional process and set aside as specified factors of edu- 
cational sociology because educational psychology includes within 
its scope of study all stimuli, the social included, which bear upon 
learning. Therefore, sociological forces in teaching must necessarily 
be based upon those parts of the whole realm of method which are 
particularly dependent upon social stimulation. 

In a typical school environment, two social situations will ade- 
quately include all the circumstances of a sociological nature com- 
ing under the implications of method. The first of these is found 
when the teacher is considered the main source of stimulation, and 
the second includes those instances where all other pupils and the 
teacher constitute a group. In either situation, method is thought of 
in connection with a particular learner. 


THE TEACHER AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 


Within recent years considerable emphasis has been placed upon 
the teacher as a vital element in the program of education. Initial 
selection of potential teaching talent is given equal weight with 
subsequent training. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education is strikingly weighted with the impor- 
tance of the teacher, and the conclusion is based on results actually 
obtained. “As is the teacher, so is the school” still rings true, and 
with even clearer and sharper tone. Every investigation shows the 
teacher as paramount. Now, what is behind the picture? Can it be 
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that knowledge and application of teaching techniques and devices 
make for the differences in results? Is some high-powered concept 
of the activity program responsible? Surely, there must be an addi- 
tional consideration. Considerable evidence seems to indicate that 
this extra factor, this determining element, is the sociological power 
of one person acting upon others. It is the social stimulation of the 
instructor acting upon his pupils. The force of personality works 
along with mechanical phases of method, but it is always above 
automatic and routine aspects of instruction. 

If the seeing of a motion picture produces significant changes in 
attitudes, is it not reasonable to believe that the pupils’ constant 
observation of not a motion picture but the real life drama of a 
teacher in action should produce more profound changes in atti- 
tudes? Is not a teacher through his portrayal of sincerity, sympathy, 
patience, outlook on life, broad-mindedness, and scientific interest 
as effective a visual aid as a slide or motion picture? Cannot one 
learn by seeing a living demonstration as well as from watching a 
mechanical performance? The sociological force of the teacher is 
being recognized as an essential and vital component in the result- 
ing power of method, and this is especially true when the so-called 
intangibles of learning are concerned. Yet, one must not look upon 
the intangibles as accidental, for they, too, are learned, but the learn- 
ing situation must be carefully arranged so that these intangibles 
are attained. Very little, if any, is learned by accident; in every case 
the indirect learnings are actually fostered by something present 
acting as a stimulus. You cannot “catch” anything if it is not there 
to be “caught.” Even the elusive and subtle moral and character 
learnings may be acquired incidentally, but not accidentally. The 
genuineness of strong personality produces within pupils every one 
of these subtle developments that are commonly but erroneously 
said to be “caught and not taught.” 

Child psychologists state that irritable and nagging parents can 
visit the same afflictions upon their children. A large city school sys- 
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tem is planning to eliminate emotionally unstable teachers because 
the pupils under these teachers are influenced adversely. These two 
instances are illustrative sociological forces which are, or are be- 
lieved to be, detrimental to the proper development of wholesome 
personalities. Whether the children so affected are very young or of 
high-school age does not diminish appreciably the effectiveness 
of the stimulation. 

Not all the worth of social forces, however, is exhausted in the 
promotion of strictly moral and intangible factors. In purely aca- 
demic and intellectual pursuits, the personal attributes of the teacher 
play an important role. The interest that a secondary-school pupil 
takes in his subjects, the energy he spends in studying them, the 
progress he makes, and the heightening of his ambition may and 
generally are significantly affected by the social stimulation emanat- 
ing from his instructor. Here again the sought-for progressions are 
not realized merely through the practice of routine maxims of 
pedagogy. 

Associated intimately with the academic and intellectual pursuits 
are those processes responsible for or resulting from these pursuits. 
Is it method in its purest routine form, or is it method supported 
and animated by the teacher, that accounts for productiveness of 
instruction ? Experiments show that study of subjects as such does 
not promote the ability or desire to think and evaluate, but these 
rare attributes are gained if the method drives hard for their realiza- 
tion. During the endeavor of driving hard, attention must be cen- 
tered upon the sociological forces making the end possible because 
none of the old-fashioned strong-arm discipline will make the 
processes of thinking, evaluating, and judging even begin to de- 
velop, to say nothing of subsequent growth. Going still deeper, one 
eventually finds the teacher as the source. Through his own under- 
standing of education, he selects worth-while aims. Many causes 
may be responsible for the full attainment of aims; nevertheless, 
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among the causes must be included the influences exerted by the 
enthusiasm, example, ideals, and attitudes shown and lived out by 
the instructor. His personal force and influence are the final deter- 
miners of the power of his method. So again, the personal stimula- 
tion of the teacher always shines through and above every instruc- 
tional procedure. 


THE GROUP AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 


By a group force is meant the stimulation an individual receives 
by being among and working along with other persons. The stimu- 
lation consists of all stimuli that make an individual conscious and 
aware of the thoughts, feelings, ideals, and impacts of whatever 
nature coming from the members of the group. One is always aware 
of the fact that he is in a group, and any phase of that awareness can 
be interpreted as stimulation caused by the presence of others. 

Before tracing the application of group forces to secondary-school 
methods of teaching, or even before evaluating the effectiveness of 
group activities as educational dynamics in instruction, it will be 
well to delve into a few research findings which seem to point the 
way for later discussion. 

The earlier emphasis upon transfer of training has been super- 
seded as a result of extensive investigation, by a recognition of the 
fact that one learns best to attain what he wants to know or to be by 
driving straight at the aims. The inference here is that what one 
does while he is learning is what one does in putting that learning 
to the test afterward. The individual does not learn one thing and 
apply another, but rather applies as he has learned to apply during 
the learning period or period of formal school training. The Char- 
acter Education Inquiry conducted by Hartshorne and May, the 
work done by Link in connection with the development of person- 
ality, and the studies by Lewin on autocratic and democratic control 
upon groups point to one general conclusion: Group forces are 
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exceedingly important in bringing about many changes in personal 
behavior treasured by society. Of course, the kind of society to be 
perpetuated determines the forces that will be utilized. 

In education attention has always been focused upon means and 
methods. At the present time, however, an intensive campaign is 
being carried on to discover new procedures to safeguard demo- 
cratic life and its preservation. There is nothing spectacular or 
entirely different in this movement from the general movement in 
educational method. In both movements, more expedient measures 
to attain desired ends are the lines of approach. Previously, most of 
the effort was expended in determining the means to produce spe- 
cific skills and informational acquisitions. So there appeared as 
consequences techniques in teaching spelling, penmanship, typing, 
and similar mechanical or informational abilities. At present, edu- 
cators are through necessity stressing ends that lead to better social 
and sociological adjustments to the many situations needed in living 
in a civilization where individuals must depend upon one another 
for the more abundant life. The “rendezvous with destiny” typifies 
the upper limit of that life, but many everyday aims are also in ques- 
tion. A different interpretation of life has brought the question of a 

more fruitful method to the fore. If education is for the purpose of 
helping pupils to live as they should now and as they will be called 
upon to live as adults, then instructional procedures need to be filled 
with the kind of stimulation that leads to that goal. 

During the last decade the socialized recitation was sponsored as 
a method particularly potent in promoting the growth of codpera- 
tion, responsibility, respect for the opinions and rights of others, 
and a personal obligation for the success of group undertakings. In 
practice, however, the spirit of the procedure was too often subor- 
dinated to the position of a device for testing of facts and informa- 
tion. Values as a socializing procedure were lost. Regardless of its 
low ebb for a while, the method is gaining strength again. Now the 

emphasis is placed upon the original values. Most significant of 
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these is intellectual honesty. If mere opinion is advanced, the pupil 
admits the source of his remarks. He learns, too, that other pupils 
have opinions. Too much reliance on one’s own ideas may be rooted 
out by the facts presented by members of the group. Broad-minded- 
ness and critical attitude are fostered by dealing with problems and 
issues that demand the exercise of these two mental qualities, and 
any unwarranted violations of these qualities are gently but firmly 
corrected by group disapproval. Tolerance is gained, but not toler- 
ance for loose and spurious thinking. Grappling with problems, 
searching for the truth, weighing the soundness of opinions, think- 
ing before jumping at conclusions, and studying the motives of 
others are surely attainments nourished by group interreactions. 
The social forces here are absolutely necessary to give this method 
effectiveness. Furthermore, one should not overlook the guiding 
hand of the teacher because pupils are not seasoned group per- 
formers; they are learning to work as a group in the interest of the 
group. 

Skill in the use of English is stimulated by the audience setting. 
Instead of talking before mirrors or reciting some masterpiece be- 
hind closed doors, pupils talk directly to the class, and every aspect 
of a life situation is found in the learning environment. A pupil 
looks at faces, he observes expressions of approval or disapproval, he 
plays on emotions and emotions play on him, he endeavors to 
change the opinions of others, he tries to convince and persuade; in 
short, he uses English for a purpose. If language is a social institu- 
tion, then the language is learned best under social pressure. The 
presence of classmates must necessarily act as the main incentive. 
Merely learning rules and filling in blanks is an artificial way to 
inculcate command of expression. Since English is for a social pur- 
pose, it should and must be learned while meeting a social obligation. 

While the preceding illustrations show a trend toward the utili- 
zation of sociological forces in relatively common and accepted 
learning activities, there are still more dynamic and penetrating 
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opportunities in method for the application of group forces in pro- 
moting the development of pupils. So close do the forces merge into 
the total activity that one might say they are primary, not secondary. 
Witness, for example, the immediacy of social pressure in playing 
games. Here one rubs elbows with competitors; self-control must be 
exercised, otherwise the group members take a hand in the matter 
and chastise the offender. One must cooperate, take his turn, take 
his knocks, grin under difficulties, give all he has, and act his part as 
a gentleman. This kind of learning is characterized by direct par- 
ticipation. In most classrooms a pupil hears about what should be 
done or memorizes rules of conduct, but in group participation he 
feels and experiences what should be done. He is forced to perform 
in the realm of reality. 

With the last idea of participation in mind, the shift to numerous 
applications of direct social experiences as ingredients of method 
can easily be followed. 

The program of physical education is rapidly changing from one 
in formal gymnastics to direct participation in various games and 
sports. Objectives are both physical and social in nature, but the 
social outcomes of cooperation, good sportsmanship, fair play, team 
work, and dependability are receiving more emphasis. Some critics 
even hold that a pupil learns more citizenship in these activities of 
physical and mental impact and contact than he does in the desig- 
nated citizenship and social-problems classes. This may be the state- 
ment of enthusiasts for their own activities, but it is true that many 
citizenship traits and abilities are based on action; the development, 
therefore, must be achieved by a method that is bristling with forces 
as nearly as possible comparable to those found in life. Good sports- 
manship is learned best in an environment where the essence of 
such behavior is felt, experienced, and lived. That condition is ful- 
filled where one participates openly and directly for and with other 
individuals. 

With the plaintive call for a more vital and realistic conception of 
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democracy in this land, educators and research workers are con- 
tinually seeking more fruitful ways of attaining this objective. 
Whatever the new findings may be, there is some available evidence 
that will not be discarded, and this evidence points unmistakably to 
the necessity of deriving satisfaction from experiences with demo- 
cratic ways of living. Democracy is experienced, not memorized. 
Values must be derived, felt, and treasured before a pupil or an 
adult generates concern over the preservation and perpetuation of 
them. So the trend in method, whenever good citizenship is in- 
volved, seeks to include all forces that lead most effectively to the 
outcome desired. Chief among these forces are the sociological ones. 
Democracy is learned by living in a democratic home; it is made 
stronger by living and participating in democratic schools; it is fur- 
ther strengthened by working with classmates and associates in 
planning and carrying out measures and projects for the continued 
improvement of classroom and school life. A class in civics departs 
for a while from the study of textbook materials; the members in- 
vestigate the methods of garbage disposal in their own village. They 
plan the steps in the investigation ; they allocate sections of the town 
to certain pupils for study; dump piles are located and the number 
tabulated; conferences with homeowners are conducted; stores are 
examined to determine protective measures taken against flies; sci- 
ence is studied in connection with the spread and control of diseases; 
plans for improving conditions are drawn up and presented to the 
village governing board by the class. Here is democracy at work. 
Group action is directed toward the preservation of the common 
good. Method here is teeming with sociological forces. 

The Regents’ Inquiry reveals that pupils who have finished high 
school are indifferent to and not concerned about the active obliga- 
tions of citizenship. They know about the structure of government, 
but they are reluctant to participate in community affairs. Could not 
the same indifferent attitude be found among adults as well? We 
learn by doing, and then we do what we have learned. In great part, 
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many never did; therefore, they never do. Pupils who never learn to 
participate, to experience, to codperate, to put a hand to the wheel, 
to join in group undertakings, to bear responsibility cannot be ex- 
pected to do any of these. Passive learning leads inevitably to pas- 
sivity in all forms of human conduct. 


SUMMARY 


The common interpretation of method includes all experiences 
utilized in the promotion of learning. In practically every instance 
of learning in secondary schools there is stimulation of a pupil by 
the social forces emanating from the teacher and from members 
of the group. No longer can we consider method as merely the 
proper manipulation of techniques and devices. There is something 
of value in education beyond and above the cold storage of informa- 
tion, and that something includes what is commonly denoted as 
personality and character. When broken down, we see in personal- 
ity and character the more specific components of beliefs, convic- 
tions, ideals, attitudes, dispositions, traits, and appreciations. For the 
development of these human powers and qualities, there must be 
more in method than reliance only upon pedagogical mechanics. 
Living, in a social order where human values outweigh all other 
objectives of education, demands an environment surcharged with 
forces conducive to the highest attainment of these values. It is con- 
soling to see in secondary-school methods the trend toward an ever 
increasing emphasis upon and utilization of sociological forces as 
determiners of pupils’ development. 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AND STUDENT 
ADJUSTMENT 


MAURICE P. MOFFATT 


Teaneck High School, Teaneck, N. ]. 


Secondary-school society today is complex and heterogeneous. Its 
members vary in interests, abilities, and attitudes. In most cases the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary level confronts 
the pupil with the necessity for making adjustments to a new life 
situation. 

Sociologists, as well as educators, agree that the chief function of 
the secondary school is to develop in young people modes of be- 
havior commensurate with the ideals and objectives of a democratic 
social order. The latter postulates a maximum of self-direction in 
the course of which new and more complex relationships are estab- 
lished between the individual and the environment. 

The impact of the social and physical milieu on the adolescent 
results in reactions, moral, mental, and physical. The problem of the 
school is to develop in the individual norms by which these re- 
sponses may be controlled and evaluated. As the pupil enlarges the 
field of his activities with growth, choices become imperative. These 
problem situations arise in a number of different fields. 

It would be futile to attempt to list all of the adjustments which 
the normal high-school child must make during the period of his 
secondary-school life. Some of the more important ones include: 
the development of a codperative attitude; the growth of a tolerant 
and objective point of view toward the problems and aspirations of 
other individuals and groups; the exercising of leadership; the en- 
couragement of a sense of justice and of consideration for the rights 
and opinions of others; the expansion of interests with advancing 
maturity; promotion of health and physical development both per- 
sonal and in relation to community health agencies; the selection of 
leisure-time activities that will provide wholesome pleasure and 
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profitable guidance into adult activities ; improved conduct and self- 
control; the development of a more intelligent appreciation of vari- 
ous cultures; acquisition of vocational skills; increased knowledge 
of local government and the responsibility of the individual citizen; 
building of acceptable personalities; and preparation for home- 
making. 

The school in the past was too narrowly conceived to bring about 
all the adjustments listed as necessary. Its activities were primarily 
academic in character, emphasizing book learning rather than ac- 
tivity in lifelike situations. More recently efforts have been made to 
enrich the school curriculum by organizing the school population 
into clubs and other groups after the pattern of adult society. This 
artificially constructed pattern, however, lacks the realism necessary 
to bring adequate behavior changes within the individual. 

Education, according to the newer viewpoints in both psychology 
and sociology, must be more closely related to the process of every- 
day existence. The school in its efforts to mold personality must 
encompass an increasingly larger sphere of the activities engaged 
in by the members of society. The school is not a separate and 
unique experience, but rather an articulating and guiding agency 
coordinating and synthesizing the varied social experiences of the 
individual. Consequently, the school must establish and maintain 
close relationships with other community institutions. It must as- 
sume as an obligation a growing number of residual functions. 

The important institutions that should be brought into closer 
contact with the school include the home, recreation centers, mu- 
seums, industrial centers, community-government public libraries, 
and public-health agencies. 

In what follows an attempt is made to point out some of the 
methods for developing articulation between the school and the 
above mentioned agencies. Some of the suggestions can be found in 
operation in many of the secondary schools but seldom are they 
integrated into a unified program. 
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Although it is almost trite to suggest that there should be a closer 
tie-up between the school and the home, it is surprising to note how 
few secondary schools make any consistent and continuous effort to 
stimulate such a relationship. The most common procedure is the 
organization of a Parent-Teacher Association. But all too often 
the attitude of the school, and especially of the principal, is that it 
is a necessary evil or of little consequence. Yet it provides an oppor- 
tunity to acquaint the parents with the objectives and procedures of 
the school as a whole and of its many departments and activities. It 
should develop an attitude in parents so that they look to the school 
for self-improvement in dealing with their own children. Valuable 
and suggestive topics for association meetings are: the place of 
homework in the educational program, behavior problems and 
their solutions, leisure activities of high-school pupils, the school 
budget, etc. 

Another device for establishing closer contacts between the school 
and the home is the maintenance of adult-education classes. These 
not only contribute to the parents’ own growth but they serve to 
promote permanent parent interest in school activities. The same 
twofold purpose is served by demonstration classes and what has 
come to be called “parent back to school night.” 

Especially valuable in enlisting parent codperation are the teacher- 
parent conferences and consultations with the guidance director. 
The latter is a comparatively new institution which promises to 
make valuable contributions in the future. Guidance, as practised by 
a specially trained director, is a more intimate and persistent effort 
to follow and evaluate pupil reactions. Because of his specialized 
training this school official is better equipped to solve pupil malad- 
justments than is the ordinary classroom teacher. The following is 
an illustration of the unique and helpful results to be obtained 
through a program of pupil guidance. John was unable to keep up 
in his work with the rest of his class and his case was referred to the 
guidance director. After a careful investigation, he was found to be 
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suffering from a latent sinus infection which, because of the result- [ 
ant physical condition, had prevented him from efficient utilization 
of his ability. In another case, a talkative girl was found to be suffer- | 
ing from the aftereffects of a nervous disorder. Both instances dem- [ 
onstrate not only the value of guidance as a regular school service | 
but the importance of having a unified program of guidance in- 
cluding vocational, social, educational, and health agencies with a 
school physician and a registered nurse connected with the school 
staff. 

A type of service, bringing the school into the home, which has 
not yet been developed to the highest efficiency is teacher visitation 
in the home. Heretofore the pupil has been traced from the school to 
the home by an untrained officer whose chief function was to appre- 
hend truant pupils. Today the emphasis is and should be placed not 
only on the unknown but discoverable causes of pupil delinquency, 
but also on the cooperative guidance of all of the pupils. Too little 
attention has been given to the nonproblem child. 

Second, the community recreation center and its various activities 
should be brought into closer cooperation with the school. Behavior 
changes are the result of social interaction. Through its group 
activities, these agencies can assist the school in bringing about the 
spirit of codperation, improvement in leisure-time activities, leader- 
ship, good health and physical well-being. 

Third, the public library is an institution that is coming more into 
use every day, since society seems to have more time to appreciate 
the opportunity for the reading of books, magazines, and news- 
papers, all of which give a better understanding of society. The 
library can render invaluable help to the student by improving his 
conduct and self-control, developing an appreciation for reading 
cultural material, and arousing interest and self-reliance. Indeed, 
most librarians are anxious to be of greater service to the school 
population through the preparation of book lists, guidance on re- 
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search problems, and the like, but such services and facilities are all 
too frequently ignored by high-school teachers. 

Fourth, museums, besides affording opportunities for class trips, 
are in a position to furnish the school with material for exhibition 
purposes, as well as printed material in the form of pamphlets and 
pictures. Experiences of this kind will help the pupil to appreciate 
various cultures, give him a better understanding of his own imme- 
diate society by a knowledge of its historical background, and pro- 
vide for leisure-time activities. 

Fifth, visitations to industrial centers provide opportunities for 
experiencing at firsthand vocational activities that will aid the pupil 
in making intelligent decisions concerning the means of earning a 
livelihood. Furthermore, such experiences deepen the pupil’s under- 
standing and appreciation of various social and economic concepts. 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
conducted trips to various regions of the United States as an integral 
part of its program, to supplement reference material and classroom 
instruction with realistic experience. One of these excursions was a 
ten-day tour to the coal fields of West Virginia. In general, the pur- 
pose of the trip was to learn at firsthand the life of the people in the 
coal fields. After the tour this heterogeneous group showed a gain 
in consistency of thinking on such issues as democracy, labor and 
unemployment, race, nationalism, and other important topics. That 
more schools are recognizing the value of immediate experience is 
apparent from the large numbers of pupils who have and will 
attend such exhibits at the World’s Fair in New York City. 

Last, but by no means of lesser significance, are the contacts of the 
school with the agencies of municipal government. Making the 
latter a reality is a paramount function of the school, for civic life 
should command a substantial portion of the adult’s time and 
efforts. Most governmental bodies are willing, indeed anxious, to 
inform the citizen of their functions and accomplishments. Police 
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departments are usually prepared to lecture, conduct inspection 
tours, and codperate with the school in the carrying out of safety 
programs involving pupil participation as junior officers. In addi- 
tion, valuable insights into the function of government are gained 
by attendance at meetings of the city council and sessions of the 
magistrate’s court. 

The crucial element in the carrying out of this program of school- 
community integration is, of course, the classroom teacher. Upon 
this cog in the machinery of education rests the responsibility for 
the successful functioning of the enlarged, socialized school pro- 
gram. Upon the homeroom and classroom teachers falls the task of 
aiding the pupil in making behavior changes that will be an asset 
to him in adult society. Teachers accordingly should possess dy- 
namic personalities, broad general knowledge of society, and a fac- 
ulty for stimulating thought, appreciation, and interests. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the school should not confine 
its efforts to a formalized academic type of institution. Rather, the 
school should strive to become the focal point of relationships that 
embrace every desirable element of the social structure. From this 
viewpoint the process of education becomes not merely the trans 
mission of accumulated knowledge stored away in textbooks, but 
a vital living experience that brings the pupil, under the guidance 
of the school, in contact with the varied forces and experiences that 
constitute everyday living. The pupil learns to live best by living in 
a school society that is closely linked to the larger society which tran- 
scends it. 
































SUMMER FIELD COURSES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


There is a growing awareness that in the teaching of the social 
sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified by observation 
and interpretation in the field. One of the agencies that has lately 
turned its attention to the problem is The Open Road—a nonprofit 
membership organization which has as its object the promotion of 
international and interregional understanding. For fifteen years 
The Open Road has been helping Americans to travel abroad ob- 
servantly. In that period it has operated approximately four hundred 
field trips, independently and in conjunction with colleges and uni- 
versities. During the past year The Open Road has initiated a pro- 
gram in the United States that aims to acquaint Americans with 
their own country—not its tourist sights, but the lives and problems 
of its people. Social-science departments in leading institutions now 
get expert and complete facilities in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher education 
on the graduate level. Summer courses have been worked out with 
five institutions as follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University: A Sociological Field Course 
in Southern Conditions. This course was given with signal success in the 
summer of 1939. 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard University: A Workshop in 
Social and Economic Factors Influencing Education in New England. 

School of Education, Northwestern University: Problems of American 


Youth as Exemplified in Certain Urban and Rural Communities of the 
Middle West. 


Colorado State College of Education: Life Problems on the Great 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New Y ork University: Field Seminar in the Soci- 
ology of the Tennessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen 
qualified students. Fees are very moderate, being based on actual 
costs in the field, with no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding 
these courses may be addressed to the institutions or to The Open 
Road, Eight West goth Street, New York, N. Y. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JouRNAL may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart- 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in kindred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 


NATIONAL SELF GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE COLLECTS OPINIONS 
OF EDUCATORS 


A survey of the opinions of 116 leading educators has been made by 
the National Self Government Committee, Inc., to determine their reac- 
tions to education for citizenship. 

The educators, whose opinions were received, have agreed unani- 
mously to the necessity of inspiring and equipping young Americans 
with the knowledge necessary to make them effective citizens. Their 
criticisms and suggestions point to the conclusion that the present type 
of education is failing to do an adequate job in this respect. These may 
be classified into the following groups: 


1. Teachers at present are not trained to give this instruction. 

2. Schools and colleges should be organized in such a way that students 
may learn the habit and attitude of democracy by living it. 

3. The present curriculum should be changed. 

4. Capable and inspiring teachers are needed. 

5. Criticisms and recommendations relating to the examination ques- 
tions. 

6. Suggestions for having this program adopted. 


Further details with regard to the results of this study may be obtained 
from the National Self Government Committee, Inc., 80 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


HOUSING STUDY OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


The Bureau of Municipal Research of Rochester, New York, under the 
direction of W. Earl Weller, is engaged in a housing study to determine 
whether or not there is a housing condition in Rochester that warrants 
the creation of a local housing authority. The study is under the direction 
of Harold S. Rand of the Bureau staff. If it is found that there is a 
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shortage of dwelling units or sizeable groups of undesirable dwelling 
units, a housing authority will be created to ask for Federal funds with 
which to build a local housing project. 

The Housing Administration in Washington has advised the Bureau 
to make a city-wide survey and, in connection with this study, the Bureau 
will also undertake an intensive survey of five census tracts in which 
it is believed, on the basis of sociological data gathered by the late Luther 
C. Fry of the University of Rochester, the least desirable housing condi- 
tions in that city exist. 

The city-wide survey will follow the Real Property Inventory schedule 
used by the United States Housing Administration. The intensive study 
will bring the enumerators into the dwelling units themselves and check 
each unit for all possible factors which are believed to distinguish good 
from bad housing. In the intensive study the effort is being made to col- 
lect enough data from each unit to answer, as far as possible, the outline 
set forth in the report Basic Principles of Healthful Housing by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health 
Association. Allan A. Twichell, technical secretary to the Committee, is 
cooperating with the Bureau in this endeavor. 

The housing survey was demanded by the city manager and by his 
Citizens Advisory Committee on Housing. The survey will be com- 
pletely supervised by the Bureau of Municipal Research and the staff for 
the -.. y-wide study will be furnished by the WPA, while the enumerators 
for the intensive study will be a non-WPA personnel. 

It is the intention of the Bureau to do a number of research projects 
correlating existing departmental data which can be used for the housing 
study. Such things as the incidence of crime and disease, the location of 
relief families, the location of dwelling units built within the last ten 
years, multiple ownership of property, and so forth, will be mapped and 
studied to the extent that the appropriation for the research allows. 


SURVEY OF TRENDS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


A four-year survey of trends in human relations is to be undertaken 
by a committee of laymen, educators, and technical experts under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

The National Advisory Committee, which is to supervise the work, 
is headed by President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College. 
James N. Rosenberg and Homer J. Bulkley are co-chairmen. The Na- 
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tional Committee will be split up into specialized groups working in 
various fields. The first of these groups to be formed is that dealing with 
social studies and human relations. This commission includes the follow- 
ing persons: Shelby M. Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Herbert A. Miller, professor of the graduate department of 
social economy and social research, Bryn Mawr College; Charles A. 
Beard, historian and author; F. Stuart Chapin, chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Minnesota; the Rev. Frederic Sieden- 
burg, executive dean of the University of Detroit; Paul H. Douglas of the 
department of economics, University of Chicago; Kimball Young, pro- 
fessor of sociology, University of Wisconsin; Joseph P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia University; Donald Young of the Social Science Research 
Council; Eduard Lindeman of the New York School of Social Work; 
Robert P. Lane of the New York Welfare Council; Sigmund Neumann 
of the department of government, Wesleyan University; J. S. Burgess of 
the department of sociology, Temple University; and Mark A. May, 
director of the Yale University Institute of Human Relations. 


A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S INTERESTS IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


“The Committee for Revision of the Social Studies Program for New 
York’s Elementary Schools decided that we should attempt to discover 
what interests, if any, children have in social and economic questions. The 
committee wanted especially to know what interests children develop 
from experiences outside the classroom. 

“For instance, children go to the ‘movies,’ listen to the radio, read the 
newspapers, and hear older people talk. Incidentally, they observe the 
conditions under which people work and live. These out-of-school experi- 
ences stimulate children to thinking. 

“Of the many thoughts which children have which ones shall the school 
use in guiding their thinking, in helping them understand better the 
world in which they live? And how shall the teacher proceed to encour- 
age children to express those thoughts they gain from experiences outside 
the classroom?” 

The foregoing paragraphs taken from a letter printed in the Jnstruc- 


* This statement is provided through the courtesy of J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis 
sioner for Research, State Education Department of New York. 
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tions for Reporting addressed to teachers state briefly the origin and pur- 
pose of this study. 

At its annual midwinter meeting in Syracuse, December 1937, the 
Committee on Educational Progress of the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals voted to appoint a committee to undertake this 
study. The committee consisted of the following persons: 

Franklin A. Butts, Principal, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Poughkeepsie 

Carl E. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Poughkeepsie 

Harold V. Baker, Principal, Daniel Webster School, 
New Rochelle 

Harold C. Crittenden, Armonk Public School 

Dorah M. Herrington, Chestnut Grove School, New City 


Later Mr. Baker resigned and his place was taken by Orlo K. Jenney, 
Principal, Roosevelt School, New Rochelle. 

During the autumn of 1938 the committee conducted a preliminary 
study which involved the codperation of 13 principals, 35 teachers, and 
approximately 1,000 pupils. During the spring of 1939 the committee 
extended this study to include 38 schools, 361 teachers, and nearly 10,000 
pupils. 

The basic element in the technique used was for the teacher to set aside 
one or more periods each week for free discussion. During this period 
pupils might raise for discussion any question in which the pupil was 
interested. Actually the techniques suggested were broader than the mere 
asking of questions. Instructions to teachers specifically stated that a 
child’s contribution might take any of the following forms: asking ques- 
tions, participating in discussion of questions raised by others, making 
statements or expressing points of view, voluntary reporting, displaying 
articles or objects. The teacher was especially coached to observe the 
questions for which pupils wanted answers, the topics, issues that have 
reached their minds through motion pictures, radio, newspapers, or other 
out-of-school sources and the problems which arise in the daily life of 
children, relations of children to other persons, and the conflicts of chil- 
dren with the customs, laws, and conventions of society. In addition to the 
instruction sheet the committee prepared four forms: 


1. The class list which gave the names of boys and girls, separated and 
numbered. These numbers thereafter were used as code numbers. 
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2. Pupil information sheet. This was a 5 x 8 card. On one side was re- 
quested specific information concerning the child’s school standing and 
his social and economic environment outside the school. The opposite 
side of this card contained a list of nearly 100 major topics that had ap- 
peared in the discussions of pupils during the preliminary study. These 
topics or items were more or less of an encyclopedic nature. 

3. Discussion-report sheet. A separate sheet was to be used for each 
major topic discussed. This report should show by code number the pupil 
who first introduced the topic, the pupil or pupils who participated in its 
discussion, and pertinent comments from the discussion. 

4. Form 4 provided for a report of the follow-up of the free discussion 
period. Such report was to be transmitted each week and show the disposi- 
tion made of each item brought up for consideration in the free discussion 


period. 


The data collected last spring are now in the process of being coded. 
At this point it should be noted that in collecting the data teachers were 
encouraged to record any item that came up for discussion regardless of 
whether it appeared to have social or economic implications. As the data 
are coded, tabulated, and analyzed those items having social and eco- 
nomic implications will be separated from the others apparently having 
no such implications. These are to be studied by age and grade of pupils 
to determine whether there are any significant implications either for 
curriculum building or improvement in methods of teaching. 

A preliminary report was presented at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Elementary Principals in Syracuse, December 
1939. 

A SURVEY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN AMERICAN CITIES 


A survey of civil liberty in American cities has been completed and 
published in mimeographed form by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. The survey is based upon replies 
to questionnaires received from officials and representatives of the union 
in 332 American cities of over 10,000 population. Such sources of informa- 
tion obviously give only approximate results. The data are presented, 
however, in the belief that they will call attention to efforts needed for 
improving conditions in many communities. The union plans to make 
such a checkup periodically. The general conclusion of the study is that 
“no city in the United States achieves more than a 50 per cent observance 
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of the civil rights presumably guaranteed its citizens. . . . Fewer than 
three out of five of the cities make what the union describes as ‘a creditable 
showing.’ ” 


FOUR RESEARCH AWARDS ANNOUNCED BY PI LAMBDA THETA 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women in education, has 
announced through its Fellowship Committee the results of the 1938- 
1939 competition for awards from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund. The studies submitted were of unusual merit. Four entries of such 
excellence were received that four awards of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each were made instead of the three that had been announced. 

In its deliberations, the committee took special cognizance of the 
importance and scope of the subject chosen for study; the validity of 
methods and procedures; the adequacy of data and the pertinence of con- 
clusions to such data; and the general presentation of each study. 

The four studies chosen are the following: 


The Development in the United States of Legislation Concerning 
Women’s Remunerative Work in Gainful Occupations. Submitted by 
the Central Ohio Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, Columbus. 


Time and Money Expenditures of Teachers Supporting Dependents. 
Submitted by Theresa P. Pyle, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


The Relationship Between Education and Social Trends as Shown by 
an Analysis of Recent Research and Literature. Submitted by Mary Eliza- 
beth Smith, The Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

A Bibliographical Source Book in Consumer Education. Submitted by 
Barbara Van Kirk, Supervisor of Consumer Education, California State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION STUDY 


Rufus W. Stimson, State Supervisor Emeritus of Agricultural Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, has been temporarily appointed to the staff of the 
Office of Education for the purpose of making a study of agricultural edu- 
cation of less than college grade in the United States. It is planned later 
to publish the study as a bulletin of the Office of Education, according to 
J.C. Wright, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Nationalism in Modern Finland, by Joun H. Wuorinen. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1931, 302 pages. 


Under usual circumstances a book published eight years ago but only 
now received for review would be totally ignored. Two factors make the 
present circumstances unusual: the resistance of 6,000,000 Finns against 
165,000,000 Russians has focused the spotlight of world interest upon this 
little Baltic nation, and the clear-cut analysis of the development of the 
nationalistic movement in Finland provides a much-needed interpreta- 
tion and explanation of the present courageous position of the Finns. 

Through 600 years of Swedish rule, Finland retained its autonomy; it 
resisted 100 years of Russian dominance; after 30 years of independence 
the fear of Russification has again become a reality. Nationalism, em- 
bodied in the gradual supremacy of the Finnish language, the develop- 
ment of folk literature, and the dominantly nationalistic propaganda, 
saved Finland from absorption into Czarist Russia and is the motivating 
challenge to the threatened dominance by the U.S.S.R. 


Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, by MatcoLm Brown AND 
Orin Cassmore. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 


fice, 1939, 104 pages. 


This unemotional portrayal of the conditions of the migratory worker 
is based on a case study of 681 laborers who migrated into Arizona largely 
as a result of misleading advertisements spread through neighboring 
States. The press, handbill, and grapevine statements promised free 
cabins in good camps and reported that a good picker could earn $3.00 
day. The camps, with three exceptions, were unsanitary and squalid, 
migratory workers were looked upon as social outcasts, and the average 
weekly income was $7.95 including perquisites. 

Migratory workers are essential because of the seasonal rotation of 
crops but “a public responsibility exists to tide these essential workers over 
the period when, through no fault of their own, they temporarily lack 
the necessities of life.” 
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The American Teacher, by Wituarp S. Exspree. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1939, 566 pages. 


The author presents a distinctly interesting and somewhat novel history 
of American education as it is reflected in the development of the teaching 
profession. Here we have a well-written account of how teachers have 
come into their own—from playing the role of part-time untrained serv- 
ants to that of a rather dignified professional group whose technical 
training and cultural education rank high. 

Three periods are recognized; namely, the colonial, the early years of 
the Republic, and the period following the Civil War. Within these peri- 
ods such topics as the following are treated: character and qualifications 
of teachers, certification, tenure, salaries, training, supervision, method, 
teachers’ associations, economic and social status of teachers. Teachers 
should read this volume in order to get a clear grasp of how their position 
and profession have come to be what they are today. 


Principles of School Administration, by DENNis H. Cooke, Ray L. 
Hamon, AND ArTHUR M. Proctor. New York: Educational Pub- 
lishers, 1938, 536 pages. 

The authors have presented a well-organized text for introductory 
courses in public-school administration. Superintendents of schools and 


their administrative and supervisory assistants will find this volume valu- 
able as a constant source of reference. 


The Secondary School, by CHartes Watrers Opeti. Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Press, 1939, 606 pages. 


The main items of secondary education that are covered by the book 
are its history and development in the United States and other countries; 
its present status; the study of pupil characteristics together with data of 
the high-school population; the aims, objectives, and basic assumptions; 
articulation with the elementary and higher education and the commu- 
nity; curriculum construction with special treatment of each of the major 
subjects; its extracurricular and guidance activities; and teacher attitudes, 
controls, and conditions of work. 

The volume represents an excellent compilation of the latest progress 
in the various areas of secondary education out of which definite help may 
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be obtained as to the guidance of club activities, character of a handbook, 
teacher out-of-school behavior, etc. One peculiarity is evidenced in the 
fact that no footnoted references are used, a recognition being generally 
given in the content of the author or authors responsible for the idea set 
forth. Extensive selective references are to be found at the close of each 
chapter. 

Summing up, the book is inclusive, easily read, and merits special 
commendation because of its practical treatment of the problems of the 
secondary school. 


Social Education, edited by Grayson N. Kerauver. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, 312 pages, $1.75. 


Most educators and sociologists alike have been aware of the need of a 
sociological interpretation of educational procedures and techniques. We 
have had many sociologists who were interested in education, and many 
educators who were interested in sociology, but in only a few instances 
have we had educational sociology as a discipline in our colleges and 
universities. Consequently, it is significant when sociologists like Ogburn 
and Goldenweiser sit in a conference with educators like Kilpatrick and 
Paul Hanna. 

That is what happened at the Stamford Conference on Education, and 
this book, Social Education, is a symposium of the papers which were read 
and discussed. The book is important for two things: (1) as a supple- 
mentary reading for any class that needs to be brought up to date on cur- 
rent problems of social education, and (2) to reveal to all educators the 
necessity for sociological approach to educational procedures. 


Progress of Labor in the United States, by Sismunp Uminsxt. New 
York: The House of Field, 1939, $2.50. 


This volume reads like a compilation of newspaper headlines, conven- 
tion addresses, and radio talks. The author, a member of the editorial 
staff of New York’s The Polish Morning World, attempts to tell the story 
of the tremendous rise in the membership of both the C.I.O. and the 
AF. of L. from 1935 to 1938. The volume bears the imprint 1939 and 
the figures presented by the author are mostly those dated 1937 and 1938— 
a rather distant past, to be sure, in so dynamic a field as American labor. 
Single-sentence paragraphs abound and here and there whole paragraphs 
are repeated for no good reason. There is no bibliography, no index, and 
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not a footnote in the entire book. Most of the figures and most of the 
statements have been gathered from secondary sources of dubious char- 
acter. Mr. Uminski is very partial to organized labor in the United States 
and perhaps this is the reason for this curious volume. There are chapters 
on the rise in the C.I.0.; on the changing character of the AF. of L.; on 
labor in the South; and on recent labor legislation. The student who is 
interested in labor relations may be recommended to two far better books 
(both published by the Yale University Press) : American Labor by Her- 
bert H. Harris and When Labor Organizes by Robert R. R. Brooks. 


New Ways in Psychoanalysis, by KarEN Horney, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1939, 313 pages. 


Dr. Horney, the author, is a rare combination: a physician, psychiatrist, 
and a sociologist. It is fair to say that the successful utilization of our 
mechanical and scientific accomplishments rests upon the way we solve 
our mental and neurological health. Has civilization become weighted 
down by its own accomplishments? In her previous book, Neurotic Per- 
sonality of Our Times, Dr. Horney set forth situations in contemporary 
life out of which developed a natural biological reaction to these unusual 
stimuli. In this, she set forth a sort of diagnosis of contemporary life from 
which laboratory as a logical consequence a psychopathic personality 
would result. Obviously, the author touched upon curative measures and 
as an outcome phases of psychoanalysis. 

It so happens that to a large number of persons certain illogical prac- 
tices of the psychoanalytic school have brought the entire technique into 
disrepute. The result is unfortunate as through their catharsis many fac- 
tors of a mental nature could help in orientation and adjustment in the 
present scene. 

The reading of the preface is worth the price of the book. It sets forth 
the thesis which, briefly stated, is that most of our ills arise not from in- 
stinctive drives as such but from environmental factors which mold nat- 
urally instinctive releases. Reactions to this of an unhealthy nature cause 
personality changes. Set forth in the author’s own words, “The aim of the 
therapy is not to help the patient to-gain mastery over his instincts but to 
lessen the anxiety to such an extent that he can dispense with his neurotic 
trends.” 

The book is filled with a health approach to neurological and mental 
problems and has avoided such bizarre factors as have caused so much 
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just criticism of psychoanalysis. She states with a sane basis the social en- 
vironment and then attempts to orient the situation to it. It should be 
read by all educators and is a veritable treasure house for the social 
worker and clergyman. In fact, it would help out American life in 
general if the intelligent populace would read Dr. Horney’s two fine 
volumes. 


Early Ionian Historians, by Lionet Pgarson. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1939, 240 pages. 


The author here makes available in English some of the results of the 
researches of foreign scholars, particularly the Germans, in early Greek 
historiography. Mr. Pearson is apparently no mere compiler but a serious 
student of the period. By a rigid application of the methods of critical 
scholarship to four of the so-called logographers, who were either con- 
temporaries or predecessors of Herodotus, he reveals more clearly the na- 
ture and form of history in this period of beginnings, suggesting and 
emphasizing important relationships between these members of the Ioni- 
an school and the epoch-making work of the father of history. Of the 
four selected, Hecataeus of Miletus is probably the best known. He is usu- 
ally referred to as one of the earliest geographers but the author points 
out how the writings of these men represent a combination of geography, 


mythology, ethnography, and serious history. 


Factories in the Field: The Story of Migratory Farm Labor in Cali- 
fornia, by Carey McWiuiaMs. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 


pany, 1939, 334 pages, $2.50. 


This is a splendid study of the migratory farm labor in California from 


the earliest days of American occupation to the present. The fact that 


250,000 workers, employed in the richest industry in California, have 
been repeatedly frustrated in their desire to achieve organization is a mat- 
ter that has long provoked discussion among labor’s well-wishers and 
theorizers. The author seeks the root of much of this difficulty in the 


system of land ownership, which has characterized the California scene | 
from the very beginnings. A plantation system controlled by the few in- f 
variably requires a large and docile labor army. The seasonable nature of [ 


agriculture further accentuates the problem. Mr. McWilliams tells the 
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Mexicans in Alta, California. He tells also of the tramps, or bindle stiffs 
—the blanket men who follow the crops afoot. Moreover, he tells of the 
present migratory army of refugees from the dust-bowl area who pour 
into the great valleys of California in dilapidated flivvers and incredibly 
ancient jaloppies. Factories in the Field is a revelation—a revelation of a 
sad and chaotic phase of American life and of insipient fascism in action. 


Education for Citizenship, by Howarp E. Witson. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, xii ++ 272 pages. 


This is one of the volumes of the report of the Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education. Education for citizenship 
“bears directly upon central issues and major problems emerging in pub- 
lic education” (page x). The social-studies curriculum in the secondary 
schools has been studied in its relation to citizenship instruction on the 
assumption that the contribution of the social studies to social efficiency 
is the educational reason for their existence in the school program. A bat- 
tery of tests was administered to 22,584 pupils in 62 secondary schools rep- 
resenting a cross section of the entire State school system. The purpose of 
the testing was to determine the degree of social competence possessed 
by the examinees. As a result, 23 schools were selected for intensive study 
and another battery of tests was administered to 3,467 pupils. These were 
supplemented by personal data sheets. In addition, 25 schools and 200 
classrooms were directly observed by Professor Wilson. Questionnaires 
were also used to elicit school practices and emphases. The purpose of 
this phase of the Inquiry was to ascertain accomplishment with emphasis 
upon the actual participation of the pupils “in the operations of society.” 
The investigator sought to determine the extent to which the present cur- 
riculum and practices fit present-day needs. The concluding chapter, 
therefore, is given over to a series of conclusions and recommendations. 

Essentially a status study, with no attempt at historical perspective and 
limited strictly to the social-studies curriculum, it necessarily overlooks 
many vital factors in the problem of education for citizenship. 


Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850, by Daviw M. Luptum. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1939, x -++ 305 pages. 
That the State of Vermont during these years provided fertile soil for 


the social reformer and the agitator is amply attested by the evidence that 
Mr. Ludlum assembles in this little volume which admirably bears out 
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its title. He has drawn upon every conceivable source for his information 
with contemporary newspapers contributing much of interest.Geograph- 
ical factors played an important role in accounting for some of these radi- ~ 
cal tendencies, as did the composition of its early inhabitants. The author — 
also points to the influence of the Puritan Counter-Reformation. This | 
gave rise in the thirties to “Ultraism, the adoption of radical views and | 
the employment of extreme measures by religious men who fixed their” 
attention on a single objective without regard for its various relation-_ 
ships” (p. 55). As a result, the same names are associated with move- | 
ments as diverse as antimasonry and antislavery. The author devotes a — 
single chapter each to the temperance crusade and antimasonry. The anti- 
slavery movement is presented in its relation to religion (Chapter V) and 7 
to politics (Chapter VI). In Chapter VII he traces the Jeffersonian con- © 
cept of “equal and exact justice to all” (which serves him as his title), 7 
as it manifested itself in the Working Men’s Movement, Prison Reform, | 
Humanitarian Care of the Unfortunate, and Educational Reform. Each ~ 
of these serves as a chapter subdivision. The closing chapter describes © 
the part played by the people of the State in the various schemes for the © 
reorganization of the social order, which were so characteristic of the ~ 
latter part of the period. These, he says, fell into two categories, those of 7 
“the religious millennialists” and those of “the economic millennialists.” ” 


Boy Transtency in America, by Grorcr E. Outtanp. Santa Barbara, 
California: State College Press, 1939, 141 pages. 


This little volume is the compilation of the author’s articles dealing” 
with youth wandering in the United States. These articles appeared over | 
a period of five years and are here grouped under three major fields: those” 
dealing with education; those on the work of the Federal Transient Serv- 7 
ice; and those dealing particularly with causal factors. Much of the data q 
is of a distinctly factual character, and all emphasize the need of a unified ” 
effort of all agencies if the problem is to be solved. Social workers, teach- | 
ers and administrators, and recreational directors will find much of value} 
in both the data and the projected remedial action. 








